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GANDY’sS FOWL. 


THE HEIRESS OF CHEEVELY DALE. 


CHAPTER XLIII,—LITTLE B, AND LITTLE D. 


Tue robbery at the Rocky Heights by degrees became 
an old story. Mrs. Boyce, finding that Zillah and the 
other servants were terrified now by every blast, dreaded 
to remain there for the winter; and it was agreed that 
the house should be closed up, and that until Mr. 
Boyce’s return, which was continually delayed, she should 
remove to Cheevely Dale with Violet. 

Mr. Goldison was irresolute; he had agreed to place a 
substitute in the rectory, and resign its duties for a time, 
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till his health should rally, and accompany his sister and 
Violet to Cheevely; but there was a severe struggle 
going on within, unseen, unknown by any eye but His 
to whom all hearts are open. 

No tidings had been heard of the worthy company 
caught in the tower and rescued on the cliff; it was 
surmised that they had crossed the sea to some place 
where, in those days of comparatively blink-eyed justice, 
they might find a safe refuge. 

Unnfiixed was the delight of Zillah in packing her 
lady’s wardrobe and her own, for the removal; but it 
cost Mrs. Boyce some pain to leave those among the 
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poor who would listen to her, and whom she had com- 
forted and relieved. She paid a farewell visit to each, 
sighing, as She pissed Naiicy’s cottage, at the desolation 
it presented—so true a pottrait of the owner's heart, she 
feared. 

Inténding oncé to spend the morning in oné of these 
visitings, she had some difficulty in disposing of Violet, 
who always wanted to follow her. 

“Your new book; read it to Zillah; she will be 
pleased,” she said. 

“T can’t read,” said Violet; which was true, for she 
did it very imperfectly. 

“ Zillah will help you,” said Mrs. Boyce, knowing how 
surely this would interest Zillah in the task of amusing 
her. Accordingly, with the new book in hand, the little 
girl, having watched her out of sight from the window, 
sat down with a sigh to spell it out to Zillah. 

“ Look now, Zillah; what is this? Tell me what is 
this?” she cried, impatiently pointing to a long word. 

“Dat? oh, dat,’ said Zillah, looking very attentively 
at it. “Dat berry long word. Ma’am Boyce say you 
spell um long word.” 

“Oh, but I don’t like spelling them. Can’é you tell 
me, Zillah ?” said the child, peevishly. 

“T tell? Oh, Missee Bilette. I’se no tél Me’am 
Boyce no tell, nebber,” said the discreet Zillah. 

“ Dear, dear !” said Violct, yawning ; “it’s avery dull 
book, and I never know the little b’s from the little d’s, 
Zillah.” 

“Not know um little b’s! exclaimed Zillah; who, to 
say truth, was often perplexed on the same poiiit herself. 
“ Why, Missee Bilette, de b’s go dis way, you see; and de 
d’s go dis oder way, dat’s it.” 

“ How?” said the child, not any clearer for thé light 


thus thrown on the subject. “Show me ii the book, 
Zillah, which are the b’s and which are the d’s.” 


“Book ? yes, Missee Bilette. I’se show you if dis 
book—here, now,” and she took a catechism froii her 
pocket, which she had nearly wern out in diligent study, 
being anxious to be able to say it entire to the kitehen= 
maid, one of her lady’s pupils, who often made ineon 
venient inquiries of her respecting it. 

“Now you see, chile,” she said, pompously, opeiing 
the book at the Creed, “dis is I beleeb. B stand for 
beleeb, you know, and um turn dat way. So all b go dat 
way.” 

“But that is a great B,” said the child, remon- 
strating. 

“Oh, yes; um great B,” said Zillah, reflectingly, and 
putting her book in her pocket with the conviction that 
she could proceed no further. “Tink you read ‘nuff, 
now, chile,” she added, suddenly remembering a par- 
ticular business that wanted immediate attendance. And 
Violet soon threw aside her book, and devoted herself to 
her ship, which was to her what dolls are to little girls 
in general. 

She had been taught never to play with it, nor even 
produce it when Mr. Goldison was present. Had she 
been told the reason of this she would, though so young, 
have understood it; but it often puzzled her extremely 
why she had been so charged. She was very fond of 
Mr. Goldison, who was always most tenderly kind to her, 
denying her nothing—ever gentle, ever pleased. She 
drew comparisons between him and Mr. Marveldine, 
much to the disparagement of the latter. His blunt and 
often rough manner startled her feelings, and offended 
her pride—of which she already showed strong sythptoms 
—and, although she was apparently timid, she was firm 
in resisting, and quick in resenting, any attack on her 
dignity. Thorg was, in some respects, a strong affinity 
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between her and the rector, which drew them together, 
They had the same tendency to reserve and silence on 
the things that th®y felt most aditely, and théy were 
both very senbitivé, Though she liad been so Bhort a 
time with Mr. Goldisom, she, a8 hé refnarked, took to 
him fratufally, and laid chim at dice to the tion 
that, by inheritance, was all her own. : 

As she sat on the floor, for the hundredth time dissect. 
ing her ship to put it together again, the rector, contrary 
to his usual custom, came into the room; it was Mrs, 
Boyce’s private sitting-room, which Violet always con- 
sidered as her playroom. 

“Ah! no one here, my child, and you left alone ?” he 
said, kindly; “ you ought to have a companion to help 
you to work or play. What have you here?” and he 
stooped to pick up one of the masts, which, in her hurry 
to hide all the pieces, she had dropped from her pina- 
fore. 

She coloured as she took it from him, and shook her 
head, but did not speak. 

“ What makes you play at dumb show, my child?” he 
said, with a gentle smile. 

“ Because—because, I mustn’t tell you what it is,” 
answered Violet. 

“No! why not?” he asked. 

- “Because they told me not. I wish you liked it; 
I would take it down stairs where you are, and play 
there,” she answered, looking earnestly in his face, as if 
thé possibility of his changing his mind occurred to 


* Like what, my child ?” he asked, surprised. 

Looking steadily at him, she slowly unfolded her pina- 
foré and displayed the fragments of her ship. 

It was some seconds before he understood what her 
words conveyed ; he stood looking, without remark. 

* Ten’t it pretty ? why don’t you like it? why mustn't 
I show it you? But I didn’t show it you; you came in 


‘here,” shé said, getting up a defence for having broken 


the law ithposed on her. 

“I do liké it, my child,” said the rector, the tears 
gathering in his eyes ; “ come with me, and we will put 
it to rights again together.” 

So saying, he took her in his arms and carried her 
and her treasures to the room he occupied; and when 
Mrs. Boyce returned she found them in close conversa- 
tion; Violet on his knee, her little face turned up towards 
his, her bright black eyes fixed on him, and her whole 
aitéiition given to what he was saying to her. The ship 
was at their feet—all put together. 

*T didn’t show it him,” she exclaimed, the moment 
she saw Mrs. Boyee—* nor bring it down.” 

Mr, Goldison smiled and kissed her, and she became 
feassured. 

That night he told his sister that his resolve was 
taken—he would not desert his post, he would remain 
at Balla. 

“My dear brother, you are not fit for it,” said Mrs. 
Boyce. 

“ Rosalie, I hope to become so,” he answered, calmly. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—GANDY AND HIS FOWL, 


Snortty after the departure of Mrs. Boyce for the Dale, 
Mr. Marveldine, who had been much occupied, found 
leisure to ride over to the rectory. The courtyard was 
empty, and he rode up to the kitchen entrance to try 
and find some one to take his horse. After several 
knocks with his heavy whip-handle, Gandy made his 
appearance in his best clothes, but covered with a long 
woman’s apron, the bib being carefully pinned to his 
shoulders. 
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“ What! turned scullery-maid ?” exclaimed Mr. Mar- 
veldine. 

Gandy coloured a little, but, rolling up his apron and 
tying it round his middle, went forth to take the pony. 

“JT thought you all had orders to quit,” said Mr. 
Marveldine, amused at the very important expression of 
the lad, whom he had always liked, notwithstanding his 
relationship to Slipley. 

Gandy merely grinned in reply, and went to the stable. 
Curious to see what was going on in the region he had 
emerged from, Mr. Marveldine opened the door and 
went in. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, “if this is not confusion, I 
am no judge of what is!” 

But he was a judge, and quite right in this instance. 
The whole kitchen seemed to have been at the mercy of 
a high wind—everything out of its place. The table 
and chairs were covered with dishes, clean and unwashed, 
pots, pans, boots, and blacking-brushes; and fowl’s 
feathers, which the door, opening, had raised from their 
corner, flew about and filled the air, that no part of 
space might be unoccupied. ‘The fire consisted of some 
coals burning languidly on the top of a bed of gray ashes 
and extinct cinders, which filled the grate up to the third 
bar; and, dangling before it by a string tied round the 
neck, was the unhappy fowl whose feathers were falling 
about like snow-flakes. Unhappy indeed it looked, its 
naked pinions extended, and its legs hanging down, as if 
in despair of ever getting roasted correctly. 

While Mr. Marveldine was taking a survey, Gandy 
returned, rather afraid of what might be going on. 

“You don’t mean to say that you are cook?” he 
said, as the lad stood uneasily fidgeting the door-handle 
by way of showing him out. 

“For the present,” he answered. 

“ And housekeeper, and housemaid, and maid of all- 
work, and man too P” inquired Mr. Marveldine. 

“The woman helps me upstairs. I do the rest till 
our servants come,” said the lad. 

“Where is your master P” 

“In the study, sir; please to go up,” said Gandy, 
who thought this was the first question the gentleman 
had any right to put, and pulled off his apron to usher 
him up. 

Mr. Marveldine told him to spare himself the trouble : 
he would go up alone; but Gandy advanced with a 
sedate air and step before him. 

“What! you made bold to stay when the rest went ?” 
he said, as they went up the stairs. “Well, I always 
thought you cared for your good master.” 

“T wouldn’t take two hund’erd pound for him!” said 
Gandy, whose whole face dilated at the power of giving 
such full expression to his feelings. 

Mr. Marveldine laughed, and was about to reply that 
his worthy aunt would have sold him considerably 
cheaper, when the rector met him with extended hands 
on the stair-head, and Gandy returned to his cooking. 

“T think you are wrong, friend. I really do,” said 
Mr. Marveldine, after some conversation, in which the 
rector stated his intentions for the future, and his rea- 
sons for them. 

“You have often thought me wrong, and borne with 
me and helped me; bear with me and help me this 
once again, for I hope that in the end you will own I 
am right,” said the rector meckly, but firmly. 

“ But you look so ill, so unfit to live alone; a prey to 
unhappy thoughts, with nothing to divert you.” 

“A prey I have been, but I hope the prey is delivered. 
T hope so, Marveldine,” said the rector, impressively. 

“Don’t quite understand you,” said Mr. Marveldinc. 
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“No! I will drop all enigma, then, my friend; I 
think I have been sadly ensnared by my besetting sin. 
I have grievously offended. My indolence, my selfish 
shrinking from exertion—how hateful they are to me 
now: how must they have appeared in the eyes of Him 
who, hating iniquity, has borne with them—borne with 
me through the long, guilty, unprofitable past.” 

Mr. Goldison spoke with some effort and much emo- 
tion, and for a few seconds the friends remained silent; 
at last Mr. Marveldine replied— 

“You never spared yourself when it came to confes- 
sion; but, after all, you have doubtless been less active, 
and so on, than you might have been. I see nothing 
worse in the past to trouble you.” 

“ Nothing worse !” said the rector. ‘ Ah, my friend, 
what made me unfaithful to my trust as an uncle and a 
brother—what as a master ?—tell me that.” 

“You know we have not all the same temperament, 
and you-—” Mr. Marveldine began, but the rector 
interrupted him. 

“Pardon me; Cain said, when asked about Abel’s 
death, ‘Am I my brother's keeper?’ and have not I 
been virtually doing this? I don’t know what the fate 
of that child is, but I know what it might have been but 
for my guilty neglect; and when I reflect on the ruin of 
that unhappy woman, and know that I allowed her to 
slide into sin till she became ingulfed in it, I dare not 
plead that I knew not I was her keeper. I kmew it, 
but was faithless.” 

“ But don’t agitate yourself any more now,” said Mr. 
Marveldine, who noticed with anxiety the swelling veins 
in the forehead and the quivering in the face of his 
friend. 

“T will finish. None of this—not the worst of it— 
equals the guilt of my neglect as a minister of the 
gospel.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Mr. Marveldine, “there I cannot 
let you have your way. Ask the people for your cha- 
racter; there isn’t one will give you a bad name, except 
the thieves, and even they bear you no ill-will. No,no; 
you have always been kind, and regular in the church, 
and charitable to a fault.” 

Mr. Goldison smiled faintly as his friend, speaking 
with some heat, concluded. 

“'T'o a fault, yes; and the thieves bear me no ill-will, 
no. I have helped them on by my neglect. However, 
I have seen things in a light too clear ever to forget, I 
trust, their true shape and colour; and I repeat to you 
that I have never sought the glory of my Master in the 
good of souls—simply, singly—with my heart in the 
work, since I have been rector of Balla.” 

“Ahem! Well; you ought to know best. I don’t 
know more than I see and hear; but, now, don’t you 
think, if you mean, as I presume you do, to reform, and 
put on the harness in good earnest, that you had better 
take a little chango first? Go and settle Rosalie at 
Tredorvan, according to that nice little plan we made 
out; and which I thought you had been faithful to, till I 
found, on inquiry, that you were playing hermit here, 
and I left business of great consequence to come and 
look after you.” 

“You are always kind—too kind. You have helped 
to spoil me, though it scems ungenerous to say so; but 
I am better here, my friend. I have had severe but 
salutary teaching of late, and my health of mind or body 
will be found only in bringing it to bear in life. My 
work henceforth must be my delight.” 

“TI don’t believe it ever will, though,” said Mr. Mar- 
veldine, bluntly. 

“That is a strong censure, but it doesn’t discourage 
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me. It shows me what your opinion of my inveterate 
selfishness is; but there is nothing too hard for grace, 
and that, I trust, you will see.” 

There was much firmness in the tone in which the 

rector spoke, and his friend was silent. 

“Suppose you had been convicted of a crime that 
subjected you to a disgraceful death, would you find 
any work displeasing that was awarded you after a 
free pardon had set you at liberty?” Mr. Goldison 
spoke now with perfect calmness. 

“No; I imagine not,” was the reply. 

“ And wouldn’t gratitude to him that pardoned make 
it even gladness to do the work?” the rector asked 
again. 

“Yes, yes; I understand you; but you said nothing 
of all this when we were last together,” said Mr. Marvel- 
dine. 

“The light has been long struggling, but I think, 
as is the case in nature, the darkness was greatest 
before the dawn. I hope, now that I have so far 
opened my heart to you, you will own that I should 
be most culpable to desert my post any longer.” 

“ But your health——” 

“Will improve with a satisfied conscience and more 
bodily exertion.” 

“ That I believe, if you will indeed go about the place 
in shoes like these ;” and he put forth his ponderous 
foot, sheathed in a stout case of leather and nails. 

Both smiled as the rector, half ashamed, looked at 
his own slender foot, so trimly dressed in a polished, 
well-shaped boot. 

“That reminds me,” said Mr. Marveldine, as the 
blacking-brushes returned to his remembrance. “ What 
are you doing about servants? I see Gandy is shoe- 
black still; but is he ‘ Cook and Co.’ ?” 

“ He is a good lad, I am very grateful to find, unde- 
serving as I am of the mercy,” said the rector, his eyes 
filling with tears as he spoke. “ You don’t know what a 
balm that poor lad’s kindness has been to me; he lurked 
about the place, and wouldn’t leave it till I returned, 
and then entreated me to let him stay; and there is 
nothing, I believe, he wouldn’t do to try and make me 
happy.” : 

“ But, beyond blacking shoes and stable-work, what 
can he do ?” 

“He says everything; a woman comes in morning 
and evening to help him, and he says, until my new 
servants come, he is willing and able to supply all my 
wants.” 

“ Well, I don’t stand on trifles; but his cooking, how 
is that P” 

“T think we have wanted nothing,” said the rector, 
trying to bring to mind what the cooking had been like. 

“ Have you servants coming? he spoke of some,” said 
Mr. Marveldine. 

“T have determined on having those two women with 
whom I found little Violet,” said the rector, 

“ Will they come P” 

“T trust they will, I am going to-morrow to seek 
for them. You look surprised; but remember, I have 
turned over a new leaf, I am going to ‘be up and 
doing.’” 

“ Good; I am beginning to believe you,” Mr. Mar- 
veldine answered, laughing; “and now I have ridden 
some miles, and want my dinner;” but his spirits got a 
check as the picture of the kitchen rose before him. 

Mr. Goldison rang the bell, and Gandy, his face almost 
blistered with heat, appeared. 

“The dinner, Gandy; when will it be ready?” the 
rector urbanely asked, 
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Gandy said it would be laid in a few minutes, and 
shortly after reappeared with the triumphant announce- 
ment of its being in the dining-room. 

Now that the rector saw for his guest, he discovered 
that the various articles proper to a dinner-table were 
either missing or so placed that there was some difficulty 
in finding them; but Mr. Marveldine’s attention was 
wholly directed to a great cover, shining like the sea 
under a mid-day sun; for it had been Gandy’s work to 
polish the covers in his aunt’s time. 

“ Remove the covers, Gandy,” said the rector, with 
the same gentle dignity as if he were presiding at an 
alderman’s feast. 

Gandy with equal dignity advanced, and, with exulta- 
tion that glittered in his eyes and made his grin hardly 
to be repressed, lifted the screen from the chef-d' euvre 
of his art, his genius, his labours, his whole heart’s 
devoted energies. Mr. Goldison looked in silence on 
the dinner, very serious, very perplexed, as if uncertain 
whether he or what he saw before him was under some 
mistake; while Mr. Marveldine buried his face in his 
pocket-handkerchief, that he might not hurt Gandy’s 
feelings, and so trouble his master. There sprawled 
the fowl, its head dejectedly hanging over the top of 
the dish, its limbs blackened by the various applications 
of firethat Gandy had in desperation made to it. Sticks 
blazing under it, sticks on the fire, sticks in the fire, he 
had tried; and, by dint of blowing, until eddies of ash- 
dust filled the dripping-pan, covered the fowl, blinded 
him and powdered his clothes, he had made such a blaze 
that it was only wonderful the poor bird ever came out 
of it at all; but it did come out, like a Phoenix—and a 
Phoenix it was ! 

“Have you any cold meat?” inquired Mr. Marvel- 
dine. 

“Don’t you—don’t you—like—fowl?” asked the 
rector, as if he had some trouble in bringing out the 
word, 

“Some fowls, but not that,’ said Mr. Marveldine, 
Gandy having retired for some missing necessary. 

“ Why not ?” asked the rector, looking mortified. 

“Why, I fancy, from the look of it, Gandy has 
contented himself with outside arrangements, and given 
us the creature in all other respects as he found it,” 
said Mr. Marveldine, laughing. “There’s a crop full of 
barley, I’ll answer for it.” 

On Gandy’s return he found the rector, knife and fork 
in hand, looking uncomfortably at the achievement 
which had so taxed his genius and burnt his face and 
fingers. 

“Gandy, we are not up to the mark to-day, neither 
your master nor I. Can’t eat rich things, you see. 

You have served us too handsomely, Find us some 
cold meat quick, or a rasher of bacon and an egg, and 
dine on this fowl yourself. You deserve a treat for 
your talents and exertions.” 

Thus did Mr. Marveldine deliver the rector from the 
fowl, and save the feelings of the lad, who nevertheless 
removed it with a dubious look, half-suspecting there 
was more than was meant in the affair; and now the 
idea flashed across him, as it had done across the rector, 
that he had not before seen a fowl carried to table in that 
exact position—exactly as if it were so hot it could not 
stop at the fire a moment longer. 

“The sooner you get these servants the better; but, 
in the meantime——” said Mr. Marveldine. 

“T go to-morrow—I have written—I will follow my 
letter, and I doubt not I shall bring one, if not both, 
back with me.” 
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“ The exertion will do me good. I leave Gandy, who 
has no fears, ir charge here. My presence will deter- 
mine it at once. I will go.” 

“ Brave!” said Mr. Marveldine. “I didn’t think to 
see the day when you would ‘run alone.’” 





THE FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY OF 
INDIA. — 
BY AN OLD QUI-HYE, 
NO, IlI,—ADJUTANTS AND VULTURES. 





THE LEMMERGEYER (Gypaétos burbatus.) 


Tue “adjutant,” or gigantic pouched stork, or “hur- 
gala” of the natives of Bengal (Leptoptilus argala) is a 
thorough street bird, which makes its appearance with the 
rainy season. It is in finest feather when it takes its 
departure, at the close of the annual rains, when the 
plumage of the old birds is really a handsome pale gray, 
with a broad whitish band crossing the wing, and the 
bare neck and pouch become ornamented with bright 
colours. The young are smaller and blackish above, 
withthe pouch considerably less developed ; and these do 
not migrate or breed the first year of their appearance, 
though few of them remain about the towns when their 
seniors have departed; but a considerable number of 
such juveniles are always assembled about certain abat- 
toirs in the outskirts of Calcutta, where they share the 
animal refuse with the crows and the vultures, the 
jackals and the pariah curs. 

“ Whither do the adjutants go to breed P”’ is a question 
often asked, and to which very few are able to give an 
answer ; but many of them are known to resort for that 
purpose to the rugged limestone mountains of Burma, 
and some of them nestle upon high trees in the eastern 
sundarbans of Lower Bengal. This applies to both 
species; for there is a second Indian “adjutant” (L. 
javanicus), the maddnsur of the natives, which is smaller 
and pouchless, has not the pale band on the wing, 
and has a smooth bald front, and some feathers crest- 
ing the occiput. This smaller kind never comes into 
towns nor approaches human habitations; like the 
black stork, as distinguished from the white stork in 
Europe—both of them being winter visitants in India, 
where the former inhabits fenny places in large flocks, 
away from human habitations, near which it mostly 
breeds in its places of summer resort, thus reversing the 
habits of the big “ adjutant.” 





Both species of the latter 
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yield the oriental marabou plumes of commerce, which 
are their lower tail-coverts, the floccose feathers grow- 
ing underneath the tail: these are gray in the larger or 
pouched species, white in the other, the latter being 
more highly valued. A third member of this remark- 
able group inhabits the African fens, individuals of which 
are, at the time when I write, in the Zoological Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, which are about the size of the smaller 
Indian kind. 

These huge and gaunt birds (the great pouched 
species), which stand upwards of three feet at the 
shoulder, stalk familiarly about the streets of Calcutta, 
and the long pendent gular bag is often inflated or 
distended with air, which is impelled into it from the 
great air-cavities of the body; for the pouch has no 
connexion or communication with the gullet or food- 
passage, notwithstanding the current notion to the con- 
trary, and that sundry writers have reiterated the state- 
ment that the food commonly passes into it. Like 
many vulgar errors, this is one about which people 
refuse to be convinced, though a simple matter of fact, 
easily ascertained by anatomical inspection. They are 
voiceless birds, which can produce no sound except by 
clattering their great mandibles together, which they 
occasionally do pretty loudly, in the manner of other 
storks; they also give forth a singularly loud flute-like 
whirr by the action of their great wings, when rising from 
the ground or flying near it ; but when high in the air, or 
soaring, they sail with wings expanded to the utmost, 
andin clear weather ascend to a vast altitude, circling with 
motionless pinions, like the vultures; but, though fond of 
alighting and resting for hours, mostly standing on oneleg 
onmoderateelevations, one has never beenknown to settle 
on the Ochterlony monument, in the Calcutta maiddn, or 
esplanade, which is 160 feet high. But the top of the 
Government House is a favourite resort with them, 
where many may be always seen in the season, as also 
the roof or parapet of auy high house, not unfrequently 
occupying the four corners of one, like so many motion- 
less statues ; or they perch socially upon trees, and, con- 
stantly resorting to the same site, eventually kill the 
branches on which they habitually perch, by the drop- 
pings with which they besmear them, as may be seen in 
the instance of certain “ bar” trees (Ficus religiosa) on 
the Calcutta esplanade, which have been thus disfigured, 
and the symmetry of them spoiled by the dead boughs 
having now been lopped off, although belonging to a 
genus (that of the figs) in which it is most unusual to see 
even one dead twig. Again, on the open esplanade, or 
maidan, anumber of these giant birds may generally be 
seen during the period of their stay, collected more or 
less into groups, and some of them will be sitting on the 
ground, resting on the whole length of the shank or 
tarsus. Others assemble about the provision-bazaars, 
where they pick up whatever they can find, in company 
with the crows, gulping down great bones, or garbage 
of any kind—a dead rat or cat, or a live one either, if they 
can get the chance. Though the crows feed off the same 
heap with the adjutants, they are always wary and vigi- 
lant of their gigantic companions ; yet it does sometimes 
happen that a young and inexperienced crow falls a 
victim to the rapacity and voracity of the big stork, who 
either gulps it down at once, sans ceérémonie, or occa- 
sionally steps off with it to immerse it in the nearest 
tank, and soak its plumage before swallowing it (though 
an adjutant-bird is never seen to drink). Onsuch occa- 
sions the uproar made by all the crows around, and 
others flocking to them from every direction to join the 
outcry, may be imagined. Gaunt and ungainly as these 
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creatures are, they are decidedly picturesque objects, and 
afineis levied on the destruction of them, in consideration 
of their manifest utility as scavengers. It is not an 
unfrequent spectacle to see a couple of large adjutants 
tugging away ata piece of dirty intestine, one at each 
end, with their great wings expanded, and perhaps flap- 
ping, in the middle of the public thoroughfare—enongh to 
frighten any horse that is unaccustomed to them; but 
otherwise they are harmless enough, except to small 
four-footed animals which have the ill luck to get within 
reach of their huge mandibles. A toy spaniel, for 
instance, is very far from being secure from their 
6 gra pa 

Vultures do not, in general, come much about the 
vicinity of towns, but they are commonly to be seen high 
in aif, with wings expanded to the utmost stretch (the 
outer quill-feathers showing well apart at the ends, and 
spreading a little upward), as they soar about in great 
circles, surveying with telescopic eye a vast extent of 
country. As soon as one of them descries an object 
that attracts it downward, its descent is of course 
marked, and watched by all others within view, who 
follow its example, while those farther off immediately 
converge, in like manner, to the point of attraction ; 
and thus a carcass is amazingly soon covered with them, 
when perhaps not any had previously been noticed in the 
neighbourhood. 

For all that, a particular species (Gyps bengalensis) 
comes more about the vicinity of towns; while another 
(G. indicus) more especially affects the open country. 
Many of the former kind reside in the outskirts of Cal- 
cutta, crowding upon certain trees which are their 
regular roosting-places, where some are generally to be 
seen at all times; and a multitude of them are (or were*) 
always collected about the principal burning-gh4t or 
place of cremation, upon the walls surrounding which 
they sit in close rows. Being never molested, they are 
fearless, feeding with other carrion birds, pariah curs, 
and swine, or sitting upon the houses, generally several 
together; and of course there is a considerable assem- 
blage of them about the abattoirs. All of these will be 
of one species (Gyps bengalensis), a heavy, lumpish 
bird, of the size of a turkey-cock, the adults of which 
are ashy-blaek, with white nuchal ruff, ramp, and broad 
band under the wing, the last showing very conspicuously 
during flight; while the young are brown, with white 
down upon the neck, and have a slight brown ruff with 
pointed feathers. The G. indicus is somewhat larger, 
and the adults of this species are pale brown, with 
white nuchal ruff, and black naked head and neck, with 
a sparse sprinkling of downy plumelets; and the young 
are of a more mottled brown, with more of the downy 
plumelets on the neck, and also a plain brown nuchal 
ruff of pointed feathers. The latter is akin to the griffon 
vulture of southern Europe, and also of the Himalaya 
and its vicinity (G. fulvus) ; but.it is considerably smaller 
than that bird, with proportionally a much more slender 
bill, In the open country, if a carcass is seen covered 
and lined with vultures, the G. indicus generally pre- 
dominates, or is the sole species present. During one 
hot season only—that is, during the dry, hot weather in 
one particular year—great numbers of G. indicus made 
their appearance in Calcutta, and were very familiar 
about the streets; but this was an unwonted phenomenon. 
We remember seeing a particularly fine one taken by 
the hand, which was forthwith popped into a cage, and 
shipped for England. A large animal was being skinned, 
the sight of which’ aitracted some couple of dozen of the 


* The present Viceroy, Sir J, Lawrence, has decreed the abolition of 
the burning-gh&t in quéstion, 
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G. indicus, when, by throwing pieces of meat at them, 
nearer and still nearer, this one soon approached sufli- 
ciently close to be seized by the wing, and so captured ; 
but the others were too knowing to permit of a repetition 
of the process. It is a little-known fact that the down 
of the common Gyps bengalensis is manufactured into 
powder-puffs and articles of costume, being as delicate 
as any other sort of down so used. We have seen in 
Calcutta heaps of flattened vulture-skins of this species, 
divested of their feathers, in the possession of native 
artisans, who earn their living by manufacturing articles 
of down; and little do most persons who use or wear 


such articles suspect the source from which they are 


derived. 

A large black vulture (Vultur calvus), with conspicu- 
ous bare red head and neck, having a lappet of skin on 
either side, occasionally makes its appearance, always in 
pairs only, never flocking; it has a much more formid- 


able beak than the others, which invariably give place - 


to it, and hence it is known to Huropeans as the king 
vulture—a name which is here bestowed upon a South 
American species, All of these vultures build great 
nests upon high trees, without affecting concealment: 
the social species more or less in company. They are 
almost yoi birds, which merely utter a low snort- 
ing and cackling in their eagerness over their carrion ; 
being as devoid of proper voice ag are the storks and 
adjutants, 

A small white vulturine bird (Neophron ginginianus), 
nearly akin to the “Pharaoh’s chicken” of Egypt, or 
“ Rachaméh” of Bruce, from which it has only recently 
been discriminated, is very common in most parts of 
India, but is never seen on the alluvium of Lower Ben- 
gal below the tideway of the rivers. Elsewhere it often 
comes into the streets, or about the open places of towns; 
and it is about the most disgusting of feeders, being 
greedy of human ordure, like the corresponding genus 
Cathartes in the New World—the so-called “ turkey buz- 
zards” and “ carrion crows” of America. Hence it com- 
monly abounds about camps, following the marches of 
armies. This bird is white, with black wing tips, and a 
yellow face; and the young ‘are dark brown, with the 
bill and claws fleshy white; whereas in the African 
* Richaméh” they are black. It is often miscalled a kite 
by Europeans. 

Towards the Himalaya, both of the great European 
vultures make their appearance (Vultur monachus and 
typs fulvus) ; and the lemmer-geyer (Gypaétos barbatus) 
is common about some of the Himalayan stations, being 
the reverse of shy, from not being persecuted, as in the 
Swiss Alps. In the menagerie of the Zoological Society, 
in the Regent’s Park, there is now every known species 
of vulture, cxcept one South American Cathartes, and 
the three commonest vultures of India, Gyps indicus, 
G. bengalensis, and Neophron ginginianus, which are 
so exceedingly abundant that nobody can be induced to 
fancy them worth sending. 

Various other birds of. prey are not uncommon, but 
do not force themselves upon attention by their fami- 
liarity, as those which we have noticed. Of owls, 4 
screech-owl (Strix indica), very like the European one, 
but larger and stouter, is rather abundant, being seen 
and heard screeching about at nights, even within the 
precincts of the town ; and a diminutive tree owl (Athene 
brama) is common in the vicinity, and is often observed 
flying about in tolerably bright daylight, though not 
much in the sunshine. No other species of owl is suffi- 
ciently conspicuous to be here noticed, as I am not 
writing for naturalists, but only describing the birds 
that come under common observation. 
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POOR SAMBO! 

Iv the “Leisure Hour” for May 1865 we gave some 
account of what. was. being. done by Christian philan- 
thrépy for the freed negroes of the Southern States. In 
this, as in other good works in. behalf of the negro race, 
a conspicuous part was taken by members of the Society 
of Friends. But it is only right to affirm that the 
Government and leading politicians of the United States 
nobly endeavoured to meet the responsibilities devolved 
on them in this direction by the events of the war. The 
results have been of a most gratifying character, both as 
regards the temporary relief and the moral elevation of 
those who had been emancipated from slavery. 

It was not, howeyer, to be expected that a revolution 
so vast and so sudden conld be achieved without many 
untoward circumatgnces, especially in the regions most 
remote from Northern influence, and where the evils of 
slavery had existed in unmitigated form. Where the 
planters had been accustomed to treat their slaves merely 
as live stock, and kad withheld from them the ciyilizing 
influences of education and rcligion, we must expeet that 
the transition gtate from slayery to freedom may be 

‘accompanied with sad and humiliating scenes. No 
good end can be gained by concealing the truth in this 
matter. A knowledge of the true condition of the 
freed negroes in the gouth may induce some ill-disposed 
persons to regret emancipation, and to maintain that the 
former times were better than these; but with every 
generous and right-minded man the effect will only he to 
induce greater efforts for the true welfare of the negro. 

We have received from an old contributor to the 
“Leisure Hour,’ the author of “ Adventures in 
Texas,” a letter describing the condition of affairs as 
witnessed by him after several years’ absence. Some 
parts of his communication are too painful to repeat, but 
the following extracts are worthy of attention :— 

“ Plantations in Texas are now worked, where they 
are cultivated at all, by the negroes, either for wages 
or for a share in the crop, and the ‘ Freedman’s Bureau’ 
in each county sees on the one hand that they get 
their pay, and on the other, that the negroes perform 
their part of the contract. The first duty of the ‘ Freed- 
man’s Agent’ is easy enough; the masters are only too 
willing to pay for work, but most of the negroes shirk 
work as ‘much as possible. On this plantation from 
which I write, formerly the best and most productive in 
Texas, there were employed last ycar two hundred hands, 
and they produced only one hundred and forty bales of 
cotton, while under the old system the crop would have 
been at least one thousand bales. The corn, potatoes, 
etc., have been produced in the same proportion—six 
thousand baskets of corn instead of forty thousand. 

“The barbarous practice of deserting the sick and 
aged, which all African travellers have noticed, has 
revived here. They will not nurse or attend to each 
other when they are attacked with illness; no master 
now can compel them to do it, and so they leave each 
other to live or die, as it happens. On this very plan- 
tation last summer, a lad was run over by a waggon, 
and limped to his cabin; those negroes who witnessed 
the accident never mentioned it. At last, after four or 
five days had passed, it came to the ears of the owner 
of the plantation; a doctor was sent for, but it was too 
late, and the boy died. Another man was taken ill; his 
companions made no mention of it, and the man died 
from pure neglect. 

_ “Even on those estates where in former days mis- 
sionaries of known piety and Christian principles were 
welcomed, the negroes are relapsing to their old African 
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‘superstitions, recollections and traditions of those fetish 
rites neyer having thoroughly died out, 

“The Rev. C. K. Marshal, of the State of Mississippi, 
stated in the pulpit on the last Sunday in November, at 
Memphis, that Voodooism is beginning to take hold 
amongst the negroes.. This is a-superstition little less 
horrible than the most idolatrous religion of Africa. It 
prevails more extensively in New Orleans than elsewhere, 
and its rites and ceremonies are most disgusting. Its 
followers believe in incantations and charms, bewitching 
their enemies by pieces of hair, feathers, and similar 
articles which are charmed. They have been suspected 
of human sacrifices, and are known to rob graves that 
they may procure materials for their charms, which are 
as varied and disgusting as those used by the witches 
in ‘Macbeth.’ The initiatory rites, as described by the 
New Orleang police, who have several timeg broken in 
upon them, consist of naked dances around a caldron 
of charmed snakes, toads, human bones, and similar 
articles. They have a woman to whom they are subject. 
The rites of this idolatry are known to be practised on 
several Louisiana plantations. 

“From the Galveston (Texas) ‘ Bulletin’ I copy the 
following :—‘ There is at the county jail a darkey, sup- 
posed to he yoodooed. Sambo hag been there more 
than a month. He has neyer spoken except when 
hungry, and forced to say ‘ bread;’ and on one occasion 
he was heard to say ‘nice morning. Yet the fellow 
can evidently talk and understand what is said to him. 
He will stand by the hour straight, in the position of a 
soldier, staring at the blank wall. At other times he 
will sing ‘ Bobbing Around’ for half the night; then he 
will curl himself on the ground, put his head on his tin 
plate, and sleep like a pig. The pther negroes say he 
ig either yoodooed, or else is yoodooing gomebody.’* 

“From the reports of the session of the Methodist 
Church Conference, which assembled last November at 
Galveston, I extract the following :— 

«* Wmmanuel Hammil, anegro preacher from Millican, 
was ordained a deacon. It was stated he could read 
the Bible well, was a good preacher, and of good con- 
duct. The bishop wished to know if he held any of the 
superstitions common amongst the blacks, and was in- 
formed that he did not. The bishop then stated that 
in travelling through Harrison County, on Red River, 
he had found a religious organization of the negroes, 
calling themselves the “Angel Band.” They were 
under the direction of an old negro woman, whom they 
called “ God-Mother,” and who, they believed, knew all 
their thoughts and actions, whether they were present 
or absent. She prescribed punishment at pleasure, 
which was received without opposition by the criminal. 
It was expected that each person should receive a reve- 
lation from heaven and relate it to the society. One 
boy, about fourteen years of age, received no divine 
light, and was ordered to be flogged till the vision 
came. This was done, and a wonderful story was re- 
lated. The bishop asked the boy how it was that 
whipping gave him such a revelation, and received the 
answer, “ Sir, if you had been whipped as I was, you 
would have had a revelation too, right quick.” ’ 

“T have made these extracts, because, if I had made 
such statements myself, it might be supposed that I 
had had too short a time to become acquainted with 
these matters. But there is no doubt that, in places 
not favoured with right teachers, many of the negroes 
are leaving (nominal) Christianity, and returning to 





* This poor fellow is evidently a lunatic; but the connecting his case 
with Voodooism shows the disturbed state of the public mind on the 
condition of the negroes. ' 
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the heathen superstitions of Africa. The conjurer and 
fetish-man have taken the place of that amount of 
teaching and of medicine with which the white man’s 
civilization had made them acquainted, and now charms 
and spells and howls are used as medicinal agents, whilst 
snakes, fire, and Satan are the objects of their adora- 
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help him in religion, morals, health, education, food, 
raiment and shelter. Whilst wise regulations are needed 
for the future interests of the freedmen, the politi- 
cians in Washington fight their political battles, too 
many of them careless as to what is happening or may 
happen to poor Sambo,” 
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tion. The former discipline of the plantation was not 
conducive to virtue, but it repressed certain forms of out- 
ward vice. Now, in the absence of all restraint, many 
have become drunkards, gamblers, vagrants, thieves, 
and murderers. 

“They fill the jails and penitentiaries, they clog the 
wheels of justice, they increase taxation, and they 
contribute scarcely anything to the productions of the 
country. Sudden freedom, without the restraint and 
without the training required, looking at it merely in a 
sanitary point of view, has been most disastrous to the 
negro. His unchecked vices, unbridled appetites and 
wild passions, are running up the bills of mortality very 
high against him. More infants and adults die than 
formerly. 

“If the negroes should, as it is very probable many 
will, take to squatting, as they have done in Jamaica, 
upon a few acres of poor land, build a cabin of logs and 
mud, they will become utterly wild again. They will 
buy or steal a pig, get a few dunghill fowls together, an 
old musket, and half a dozen mangy dogs, and they 
will go back to the barbarous style of living of their 
ancestors, and will never take to regular and honest 
toil, and the scenes which took place in Jamaica may 
occur here. 

“ The abolition friends of the negro must meanwhile 





This report from Texas reveals a very sad state of 
affairs, though, as we have already shown, it was to 
be expected that great evils were inseparable from 
the transition epoch from slavery to freedom. The 
responsibility lies heavily on those who kept their 
slaves in a condition of ignorance and degradation. 
But this will only nerve Christian philanthropists and 
wise statesmen to increased exertion for the physical 
and moral amelioration of the negroes. 

The subject has: its droll as well as its serious 
aspect; in illustration of which we give a brief extract 
about New Orleans negroes, from a work entitled 
‘“* After the War,” by Mr. Whitelaw Reid :— 

“In the evening we were taken to a fair held by 
the Catholic negroes—mostly of the old Louisiana free- 
negro stock. By one of the curious revenges of these 
avenging times, the fair was held in the elegant resi- 
dence of no less a person than ex-Senator and ex- 
Minister Pierre Soulé. He who so often demonstrated 
negro inferiority and the rightfulness of slavery was 
now an exile, seeking a precarious livelihood by the 
practice of the law in a foreign language, in the 
city of Mexico; while the inferior negroes were selling 
ice-cream from his tables and raffling fancy articles in 
his spacious parlours, for the benefit of the slave 
children’s schools! By-and-by Mr. Pierre Soulé’s 
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piano, under Quadroon fingers, began a march, and 
manly voices—albeit not from Rebel throats—swelled the 
chorus. And so we left them: negroes raffling fans and 
picture-frames and sets of jewellery in the Soulé par- 
lours; negroes selling ice-cream in the Soulé dining- 
room; negroes at his piano; negroes in his library ; 
negroes swarming amid his shrubbery; and yet, as 
handsome, as elegantly dressed, and in many respects 
almost as brilliant a party as he himself ever gathered 
beneath his hospitable roof.” 





PIPES AND TOBACCO, FROM THE ADRIATIC 
TO CHINA. 
BY ARMINIUS VAMBERY. 
It, 
CoNSTANTINOPLE is unquestionably more civilized and 
wealthy than any of the provinces, which is clearly 
seen in the matter of pipes and tobacco. The Roumelian 
or Anatolian sells the best produce of his fields to be 
consumed in the capital, and contents himself with 
tobacco of third or fourth class. On the shores of the 
Black Sea grows the Samsun tobacco, which is decidedly 
inferior in flavour and perfume to the Roumelian. There, 
too, the pipe-bowls and pipe-stems are of an inferior 
quality. On the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
the black Latakia is cultivated extensively. _ Where this 
kind is smoked, it is the custom to only half-fill the pipe, 
as the finer sorts instantly swell up to the brim of the 
bowl at the second puff. There are many who place 
the Latakia, which we may call an Arabian tobacco, 
even higher in their estimation than the Roumelian ; but 
this is a matter of taste. That the choicer sorts have a 
very agreeable aroma is not to be denied, but they are 
strong and stupefying, and want the mildness of the 


Yenidje Vardar. 


The Turks and the Arabs smoke in general out of 
the chibouque, and the use of the narguile is only ex- 
ceptional. The narguile is the name given in the Otto- 
man empire to a bastard variety of the Persian water- 
pipe. The word itself is derived from the Persian 
nardjil, a cocoa-nut, as the shell of this fruit was origin- 
ally used to hold the water in, and its form is still imi- 
tated in clay or glass. In the country the pipe is the 
necessary accompaniment of all religious and political 
discussion, especially in the coffee-houses, those places 
of common resort for all classes of the community. In 
a town of any importance, no Turk of respectability 
frequents a public coffee-house ; but in the country this 
piece of etiquette is not so strictly observed; so that, by 
a visit to such localities, a traveller can easily get an 
idea of the status of the village or small town through 
which he is passing. Even now I have a vivid recol- 
lection of the serious countenance and inquisitive glances 
of the lessees or proprietors of such establishments 
whenever a stranger enters. From an inspection of his 
beard and dress it is decided what sort of pipe ought to 
be offered him. If his conversation or his manners 
make a favourable impression, all present rival one 
another in inviting him to take a whiff out of their pipes. 
To decline is considered impolite; to wipe off the saliva 
on the mouthpiece is accounted the greatest breach of 
good manners; to show any sign of repulsion is an in- 


“sult ; and, just as the inhabitants of Central Asia lick the 


fat off one another’s fingers, so the Turk accepts with- 
out hesitation the proffered pipe of his neighbour. 

Even when on horseback many cannot separate them- 
selves from their beloved pipe. When one sees a man 
on horseback riding at full speed with the round, 
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thick mouthpiece of the chibouque between his lips, one 
imagines that his teeth are every moment in danger of 
being knocked down his throat. It is not so, however ; 
the Turk and the Arab are too accustomed to this sort 
of exercise, and indeed one can scarcely sufficiently 
admire the dexterity with which they fill, light, and 
hold the pipe during the ride without spilling its con- 
tents. 

Nor is the poor wandering Kurd remiss in his use of 
the intoxicating weed. The tobacco which he uses is 
always in the form of powder, and grows for the most 
part in the neighbourhood of Rovandiz and Suleimania. 
The leaf of this tobacco is longer, but at the same time 
not so broad as that of the Roumelian, and is used in a 
pulverised state on account of its exceedingly friable 
nature. It is exported only in an easterly direction, and 
especially to the north of Persia, where it is used by 
the Turkish tribes of that country. It has a bitter 
taste, and a very strong smell. It is generally smoked 
out of a brass bowl provided with a short stem, an in- 
strument which is used by persons of all ranks in those 
tribes from the khan down to the lowest muleteer. 
This last class are particularly addicted to its use, and 
when three of them come together in a stall filled with 
their beasts of burden, and have smoked there for a 
short time, the strong smell of the smoke quite over- 
powers the other odours of the place. 

The commerce by means of which this Kurdish 
tobacco is diffused is exceedingly primitive. On several 
of my journeys I have encountered in several villages, 
into which no other pedlar would dare to venture, soli- 
tary itinerant tobacco merchants, who exchanged their 
wares for wool, goat’s hair, carpets, and such like.. The 
covetous Kurd, who is ready to dispense with every 
other enjoyment, can still not resist the temptation of 
a pound of tobacco. He buys nothing else, but tobacco 
he must have. The lonely herdsman, who spends the 
whole day far from his tent,as he wanders with his 
flock. over the mountains, takes not so much anxious 
care of his bread, of his cheese, or his money, as of his 
little store of tobacco wrapped up ina piece of rag. Even 
the chiefs of the tribes, who in the presence of their 
guests smoke Turkish tobacco, when alone give the 
preference to that of their own country. The furthest 
point where I have met with this sort was Meshed. 
It is in general om, to be found where the finer sorts 
of Persian are hard to be got. 

The Persians, whose boast it is that they, of all the na- 
tions of Western Asia, have the most highly educated and 
refined taste, peculiar mental advantages, and the oldest 
civilization, have certainly attained the highest pitch of 
refinement in respect to pipes and tobaceo. The Persian 
tobacco, known under the name of tumbaku, is somewhat 
different from all the sorts I have already mentioned ; 
added to which, the apparatus out of which it is enjoyed 
is decidedly different from the rest. Its several parts 
are as follows :—First of all, the vessel for holding water, 
which is made either out of clay, of which the best are pre- 
pared at Nisvahan, or of glass, which are imported from 
Russia or Bohemia, or, lastly, of cocoa-nut mounted in 
silver. This last is justly accounted the most luxurious ; 
for the nut is carefully selected and then set in silver or 
gold, splendidly chased, and often adorned with. precious 
stones. Then the headpiece is hollow, often as much 
as a foot high, made of black wood, but, amongst the 
richer classes, sometimes of silver, and is adorned with 
little chains or other ornaments. On the top of this is 
set the pipe-bowl, called ser kallywn, and made either of 
clay or of wood. Its inner surface is smeared with 
chalk; the outer surface, on the contrary, is, by the rich, 
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plated with silver or gold, and often prodigally with 
all sorts of ornaments and jewels. For this purpose 
enamel is especially employed, on which exquisite pat- 
terns are painted, and the artists of Ispahan and of 
Shiraz, who are the most celebrated in this line, often 
receive as much as from twenty to thirty ducats for 
painting and adorning one of these bowls. The last piece 
of the complicated apparatus is the thin tube, which is 
fixed in the vessel containing water. In its place is 
sometimes used a long snake-like tube made of leather, 
and called marpitch. This, however, is considered a 
piece of luxury, and seldom used except when travelling 
or riding on horseback. On such occasions the servant, 
who rides behind his master, carries the apparatus, while 
the latter only holds the mouthpiece. 

Taken all in all, the Persian water-pipe (kallian) is, 
when tastily made, a very ornamental piece of furniture. 
It is also more Oriental in its character than the chi- 
bouque, as the smoker is obliged to sit down while 
using it. The Persian is passionately fond of it; and 
when, leaning forward from his seat, he breathes around 
him the light wreaths of perfumed smoke, he has at- 
tained the height of enjoyment. The Turkish chibouque 
is, at all times and places, equally agreeable; but the 
Persian kallian is considered to be most enjoyable in the 
early morning, and just before sunset. Every Persian 
house has, in the middle of its court, a small fountain, 
by the side of which they especially love to smoke: In 
Persia I have been often assured that this sort of 
smoking is of great service in diseases of the chest; but 
I myself am more inclined to believe the contrary, as 
pulling at the kallian is sensibly fatiguing to the lungs. 
The point at which, in the opinion of connoisseurs, this 
pipe affords the greatest pleasure is when the moistened 
tobacco (for it is never smoked dry) first sends upwards 
a light bluish smoke as the live coal is laid upon it. 

The best tumbaku is grown in Shiraz and its neigh- 
bourhood, especially in the village of Zergne. It is there 
produced in tolerably large quantities, and the yearly 
export of this article amounts to some 100,000 ducats in 
value. It is, for the most part, packed in sacks with 
the leaf entire, and, as it is very friable, the consumer 
prepares it for use by merely rubbing it between his 
fingers. The tobacco should never be allowed to remain 
wet for a longer time than an hou ‘efore being smoked, 
and the water in the water-holde: should be changed 
for every fresh pipe. Altogether, it requires more care- 
ful attendance than the Turkish pipe. Consequently a 
Persian keeps more servants for this end. At least two 
are necessary—one to fill the pipe, and the other to 
hand it when filled to his master. When on a journey, 
such a seryant has a horse especially set apart for him. 
On one side of the saddle hangs the leather water-bottle, 
on the other the pan of live coals, while pipe and tobacco 
are packed in a case fixed to the pummel of the saddle. 
These servants are for the most part very nimble in 
doing their work; and it is interesting to see such a 
one on a journey put together the different parts of the 
whole concern, and with outstretched arm give his master 
the mouthpiece while both are in full gallop. 

As the Persian is on all occasions a careful observer 
of etiquette, he has numberless ceremonies to be 
observed with regard to the pipe. He has summer 
pipes and winter pipes; pipes for different ranks, ages, 
and sexes. This kallian etiquette is so complicated and 
so seriously observed that I had often great trouble in 
keeping my countenance while I observed it. When a 
party is given, for instance, it is de rigueur that pipes 
be offered to the whole company simultaneously. The 


servants approach in line, each offers his pipe to the 
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smoker for whom it is destined at one and the same 
moment, and it is only when they have retired that the 
master of the house opens the gurgling concert, all the 
guests carefully keeping time with him. After a few 
pulls the pipes are exchanged, both parties ubserving 
set formalities, and making many bows as they mutually 
give and receive this token of esteem and confidence. 
Neglect in this ceremony is considered the height of bad 
breeding, and to put the pipe more than half an inch in 
the mouth as a mark of great greediness. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that these niceties of behaviour are 
observed not merely by the higher and better educated 
classes, but are in vogue among the lower orders also, 
for every Persian wishes to be considered polite. 

The ladies, who in Persia enjoy considerably more 
freedom than in Turkey, can indulge themselves with 
smoking with less géne than in the latter country. 
Young girls and elderly matrons alike spend hours oyer 
their pipes, the richer ones accompanying every third 
whiff with a bit of sugar. As smoking out of the same 
pipe is accounted a sign of friendly feeling and con- 
fidence, the pipe plays an important part in interviews 
of a tender nature. The expression “to eat out of the 
same dish” is in Persia applied to the pipe. As the 
fair sex here are even more assiduously devoted to the 
practice of smoking than in Turkey, the mouths of 
princesses and peasant women alike have a very strong 
smell. 

But nowhere, perhaps, is the pipe to be found in such 
perfection as at Shiraz. In spite of my sojourn of many 
years in eastern countries, I have never felt any par- 
ticular predilection for any of their sorts of tobacco. 
But in Shiraz, whenever I took part in a party of plea- 
sure assembled either in the Musalla (a place of public 
prayer and recreation) or in the garden of Saadi, beneath 
the marvellous azure of a south Persian sky, the pipe 
afforded me a degree of gratification which I have 
enjoyed nowhere else. To this day I cherish an agree- 
able reminiscence of an evening which I spent in the 
cemetery where Hafiz lies buried. The monument of 
the poet served as our banqueting table. We had had 
a fire kindled hard by, and so were able to prolong our 
stay far into the night. Countless times were the pipes 
refilled with the fragrant tobacco. I have its taste still 
in my mouth as I write. 


On horseback, also, I have found the Persian pipe 


excellent. It is generally smoked at such times as, 
during a march through the monotonous desert, the tra- 
veller allows his weary beast a little time to recover 
itself; that is to say, when he exchanges a sharp gallop 
for a gentle walk. The more easy motion of the horse 
calms the rider’s agitated blood, and when at such a 
time one inhales the vapours of the kallian, it counter: 
balances the want of many of the comforts of life. The 
pipe is passed about among the travelling party, and 
under its influence the monotony of the way is forgotten. 


| Especially agreeable is it when, instead of sitting in the 


saddle, one has to travel in a kedjeve, a sort of pannier 
slung on the side of a mule. Crumpled up in such a 
machine, one’s position soon becomes almost intolerable. 
It is then some relief to one’s ennui to fill a pipe and 
thus divert one’s thoughts, and at the same time afford 
gratification not only to oncself but one’s companions 
also. 

When we leave the classic land of Iran and survey 
the wild regions on its northern frontier known as In- 
dependent Tartary, Turkestan, or Central Asia, we find 
a country of whose habits—among the rest, of whose 
smoking habits—very little has as yet been known. At 
the same time I must warn the reader not to expect too 
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much on this point. The tribes, whether settled or 
nomadic, who dwell along the banks of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes, are coarse and rude, and in the lowest stage 
of civilization. Much the same may be said of their 
enjoyments. Their pipes are the simplest and meanest 
in the world, which, however, has not prevented them 
from becoming an article of luxury cherished and en- 
joyed by all with almost unexampled eagerness. Al- 
though religious fanaticism has here attained a higher 
pitch than anywhere else in the Mohammedan world, 
and although Islam has laid its veto on this narcotic 
plant, the inhabitants of Central Asia, Turkomans, Kir- 
ghizes, Uzbegs, and Tadjiks alike, are not behind their 
co-religionists in Turkey and Persia in their devotion 
to it. 

The pipe of Central Asia is derived from the Persian, 
and may indeed be called a bastard variety of it. In- 
atead of the artificial water-holder, a long-shaped gourd 
is here used, or, where this does not grow, a vessel made 
of carved wood. The headpiece is small, and the bowl 
is very coarsely made; but what especially characterises 
the whole instrument is that the water-holder has on one 
side a thin reed inserted into it, and on the other side 
isa small round hole. While engaged in smoking the 
smoker keeps this closed with his finger, and, when he 
passes the pipe on to his neighbour, the latter blows 
out through the hole the smoke which his predecessor 
has drawn into the vessel. This movement of the finger 
causes the smoker in Central Asia to present no small 
resemblance to a flute-player. 

The tobacco which is smoked here is grown in the 
country itself; the best sorts at Karshi and Shehri-Sebz, 
the birthplace of the great Timur. In the Khanat of 
Khiva, a kind called Rasanek is highly prized. All 
these, however, are far inferior to the Persian in mild- 
ness and aroma. As their tobacco is always smoked 
dry, it is no exaggeration to say that its sharp irritation 
could not be endured by any other than Tartar mouths 
and lungs. After one pull at one of their pipes, the 
stranger coughs foran hour. Indeed, the natives them- 
selves have much to suffer before they can accustom 
themselves to its use; and I often wondered at the 
resignation and perseverance with which the youth of 
these tribes got sick over it during their period of ini- 
tiation. 

But it is the nomad tribes who are more especially 
addicted to this narcotic enjoyment. Often as our cara- 
van was on its march it was stopped by the approach of 
a Kirghiz or a Turkoman, coming towards us at full 
gallop. He had observed us from a distance, and came 
to beg a pipe. At first I used to suspect him of pre- 
datory intentions, but the kervanbashi (as the chief of 
the caravan is called) knew his man. The pipe was 
filled at once and handed with the customary forms of 
courtesy to the new-comer. Greedily did the latter 
seize on it. After the first whiff his eyes began to 
gleam ; after the second he seated himself on the ground 
in a half-stupefied state; at the third the narcotic poison 
had such an effect on him, that the pipe dropped from 
his hands, and he himself sank unconscious on the 
earth. I have seen some tremble and cough incessantly ; 
others seemed fairly to swoon away in the excess of: 
their intoxication. While, however, the strange guest 
lay foaming at the mouth like one possessed, the caravan 
recommenced its march, and before he had come to him- 
self it was already far out of sight. Out of this con- 
dition, which we should consider a serious illness, but 
Which he counts as the height of enjoyment, even the 
nomad recovers himself but slowly, and yet in order to 
enjoy it he is ready to ride for miles, Snch effects 
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are, however, only produced on beginners; for in the 
tent of the wealthier nomads the tchilim (as the pipe is 
called in Central Asia) is no rarity. It is especially to 
be met with in the Khanat of Khiva; in Bokhara they 
smoke much on the sly; in Khokand much less. 

As these people seek in the pipe not so much tran- 
quil enjoyment as downright stupefaction, those old 
smokers who have already become hardened against the 
effects of tobacco are obliged to look out for a more 
powerful substitute. This they find in opium, which, 
as far as my experience goes, is smoked more in Tartary 
than anywhere else. The great masters in this perni- 
cious practice, the great manipulators of the tobacco 
pipe flavoured with opium, arethe dervishes—those arrant 
knaves, who, under the pretence of religion, withdraw 
themselves from the tumult of the world, and in their 
khankas, or convents, not only wallow themselves in 
this swinish enjoyment, but seduce others thereto. 
Thus the khanka is in Central Asia what the coffee- 
house is in Turkey, and the tea-house in Persia. Cer- 
tain of these establishments enjoy pre-eminent reputa- 
tion for the preparation of this product of the poppy- 
head, and on festival days are thronged with crowds of 
debauched idlers. Unfortunately, this vice is considered 
a mark of refinement and education, and when I was in 
Khiva, the khan, his ministers, and all the government 
officials of superior rank, were addicted to this abomi- 
nation. What is especially remarkable in the case of 
these opium-smokers is that, although reduced to skele- 
tons, they not rarely enjoy a long life, which is to me 
incomprehensible, considering the fearful effects of this 
poison. I can never forget the terrible moments I have 
spent in watching the violent convulsions of such smokers 
during their narcotic sleep. Many distort their faces, 
and grin like so many horrible goblins; while round 
their cold, blue lips plays an expression of frantic rage, 
as might besecm those of the destroying angel. Others, 
again, strike out wildly and convulsively with their 
hands and feet, till they gradually become exhausted and 
sink into a repose like that of death. , 

In the city and Khanat of Bokhara the pious Mollahs 
have put tobacco in the class of “intoxicating liquors,” 
and, as these are forbidden by the Koran, smoking 
openly is forbidden by the government and by the priest- 
hood. It is, however, only the smoking of tobacco which 
is forbidden. ‘To buy or sell it is allowed, and, in fact, 
great numbers of dealers in this article are to be found 
in the bazaars of Bokhara. If the purchasers smoke it 
in the privacy of their own houses, nobody cares. Asin 
that is not found out is held to be no sin at all. It is 
true that among the nomads circulate proverbs and 
moral maxims against the practice of smoking, such as 
“The traveller who smokes takes six days to accomplish 
a journey of four,” and, again, “ The warrior who smokes 
forgets his love for his horse and his wife.” All these 
wise saws, however, do not avail to prevent the practice 
of smoking gaining ground among them day by day, 
and when a newly-arrived caravan is surrounded by these 
wandering children of the desert, the men seek as 
eagerly for pipes and tobacco as the women for a bright- 
coloured cotton rag or a bit of coral. 

The Turkoman, when he goes on a marauding expedi- 
tion, carries in his fodder-sack not only ascanty supply 
of provender for his horse, but also his dirty apparatus 
for smoking. If he can only enjoy the intoxication which 
it affords him, he is’ contented with the most meagre 
fare. In the desert, of course, everybody 1s very econo- 
mical with the tobacco. One pipe often satisfies a whole 
company. The gray-beards or men of rank have the 
first and best whiffs, then follow those of middle rank, 
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while the youths and slaves must be contented with 
light puffs out of the black powder which they have left. 
When the contents of the pipe are at last knocked out, 
they seldom consist of anything more than mere ashes 
and the coal with which it was lighted. 

The ulemas or literati, among whom the haute volée 
of those countries, especially in Bokhara, must be 
reckoned, have decided that the pipe is unclean. Instead 
of smoking they take snuff, and that, too, in such a dis- 
gusting manner that we in Europe can hardly form any 
idea of it. Each of these learned men, as also many of 
the townspeople, carries concealed in his girdle a small 
gourd, which serves as a snuff-box. Every ten minutes 
or so he takes it out, gives it a tap, and then shakes out 
upon the back ef his hand some of the dark yellow dust, 
which is very pungent, but otherwise flavourless. He 
then raises his hand to his immense nostrils, and takes 
in the whole dose with one powerful sniff. 

This habit of taking snuff I can, however, pardon ; 
for do we not find it practised elsewhere? But what 
shall we say of those who take snuff, not into the nose, 
as its name denotes that they should, but into the mouth, 
between the tongue and the gums. This they do, too, 
in large quantities, many taking as much at once as 
they can hold between their four fingers. They make 
queer grimaces in putting it in, as the tongue has to be 
raised, in order that the dose may be deposited under 
it. Still more disgusting, however, is it to see it all 
expelled again after a short space of time. Woe to the 
unfortunate man who is engaged in conversation with 
such a snuff-taker ; for he is tolerably sure to get some 
of the nasty stuff spurted into his face. This objection- 
able habit is spread generally over Bokhara, Afghanistan, 
and northern India. It is said to be an excellent 
preservative against toothache. I cannot warrant the 
truth of this assertion, but, as may easily be imagined, 
the teeth are very much disfigured by it. It is espe- 
cially disgusting to see it practised by ladies, who 
shudder at the vice of smoking, but, nevertheless, do 
not scruple in this way to indulge their taste for 
tobacco. In the case of men, the beard hides to some 
extent the dirty results of this practice, but the smooth 
chins of the women always bear marks of the snuff on 
them—a disfigurement which prevents their being very 
attractive. 

In Central Asia tea—the black brick tea—is con- 
sidered the proper accompaniment of the pipe. This 
drink, flavoured with fat and salt, harmonizes exactly 
with the rough coarse flavour of the tobacco, and, all 
taken together, have a most refreshing effect after the 
fatigues of the long march in the desert. The tea is 
drunk scalding hot, and each gulp is accompanied by 
a whiff of smoke; for the Tartar is of opinion that, as 
the tea swells the veins and liquefies the blood, so does 
the tobacco-smoke clear his head and brain ; and he is 
firmly convinced that a good pipe is especially adapted 
for strengthening the sight. : 

But, without question, the lowest place in smoking 
must be assigned to the improvised pipe of the Kirghiz. 
These nomads, when far away in the desert, without 
any apparatus for the purpose, still contrive to smoke, 
provided a little water be at hand. I had often heard 
of this masterpiece of ingenuity, and, in order to be 
personally convinced of the truth of the story, I once 
had it rehearsed before me. The Kirghiz looked about, 
until he found a patch of clayey soil. He then dug a 
hole in it about the size of his two fists, but so shaped 
that the opening at the top was considerably narrower 
than the space inside. The hole was then filled with 
water, and covered with a rude sort of pipe-bowl made 
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of moist clay. Then a reed was introduced slantwise 
into the hole containing the water. ‘The end of this 
reed reached about two finger-breadths out of the ground. 
The rude pipe-bowl having been filled with tobacco and 
lighted, the Kirghiz laid himself at length on the ground 
before this immovable apparatus, and enjoyed his pipe 
with as much zest as if he were in the house of a Turkish 
or Persian grandee. The nomads, moreover, when no 
tobacco is at hand, supply its place with a bitter plant 
which grows as a low shrub in the wilderness. In 
a dried state it is quite black, and of so irritating a 
nature that one whiff is sufficient to cause a stranger 
acute headache for several hours. 

Such are the varieties of tobacco and pipes as I have 
found them in the course of my wanderings across the 
Mohammedan world. In its rudest and in its most 
luxurious forms, this narcotic enjoyment is everywhere 
alike cherished and prized. The nations which profess 
the faith of Islam, from the shores of the Adriatic to the 
distant frontiers of the Celestial Empire, regard it as, 
next to bread and water, their most indispensable suste- 
nance. It serves, besides, as a highly necessary diversion 
during those long hours of dolce far niente which make 
up such a large portion of their listless lives. Ifsmoking 
should ever fall into disuse among the peoples of the West, 
it will even then be prized and cherished in the far lands 
of the indolent East. 





NED DEIGHTON. 
A LESSON FOR PARENTS AND A WARNING FOR YOUTH. 


“The rod and reproofgive wisdom: but a child left to himself bringeth 
his mother to shame.”—Provrr3ns xxix. 15. 


On the 1st day of April, precisely at noon, 
Ned Deighton was born, with a brave silver spoon 
In his fortunate mouth ; for his nearest relations 
Were not only rich but had great expectations. 
The belongings were sumptuous—nurse, dresses, and cradle: 
In short, the bright spoon was as large as a ladle ; 
Nothing was shabby ; 
And the gossips all vowed ’twas a beautiful babby— 
A beautiful babby. 


In due time to school young Ned Deighton was sent— 

That’s to say, as he liked it, he stayed or he went; 

With hundreds of books lighted hundreds of fires, 

Broke a whole roof of slates, and scrawled paper in quires. 
His mischief was laughed at, his freaks were so funny, 
And so like a boy who’d have plenty of money! 

Yet it did come to pass 
That his masters declared him, in learning, an ass— 
An ass. 


At manhood arrived, Ned had very odd notions, 
But was full of warm-hearted and generous emotions ; 
Was frank with his equals and kind to the poor; 
Liberal Welcome stood Swiss at his never-shut*door.* 
His fortune was great, his expenditure greater, 
And the world rung with peals on his boundless good-nature ; 
Flattered just assat school, 
Though the thankless and envious dubbed him a fool— 
A fool. 


Ned could sing a nice song in a natural voice, 
Had a taste for the arts, and a fancy for choice, 
In manners a gentieman courteous and mild, 
Alas, in simplicity, only a child. 
He in dealers and puffers and tricksters confiding, 
Could never ask price while his hobby soft riding ; 
Nor to chaffering stoop : 
So they sold him great bargains and held him a dupe— 
A dupe. 


It might be a proof, that poor Ned fell in love 
With a creature as bright as the angels above ; 
It was no mere pretence, in Belgravian fashion, 
But a downright devouring and genuine passion ; 
Till, his means analysed by mamma and the proctor, 
Miss was ordered to say that his offer quite shocked her ! 
Which made him a sad man, 
And, so wild his behaviour, folks deemed him a madman— 
A madman, 
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Nor indeed without cause, for, his spirit to quiet, 
He gave way to gaming, profusion, and riot, 
From bad got to worse; and, not having foreseen 
What was likely to be from what surely had been, 
To pay claims as they pressed his last shilling he spent,’ 
Not dreaming the unpaid must be malcontent 
That they were not used better, 
And in vile gaol would lock him to pine as a debtor— 
A debtor. 


In time Ned was taught prison vices and lies, 
How to live upon nothing, and prate of the prize ; 
To enjoy a gay life, on appearances trading, 
About paying no thought, but sly shifts at evading ; 
Set free by the Act, with mankind he made free, 
And sank from the low to the lowest degree, 
A pitiful dwindler ! 
And the right honest creditors called him a swindler~ 
A swindler, 


Exhausted at last by his dismal career, 
Not conscious of hope, hardly conscious of fear, 
The Union received what still breathed of poor Ned, 
And, long dying, he lay on the beggar’s hard bed. 
Death came, and that ulcer—once fair flesh and blood— 
A few rough boards conveyed to parochial mud ; 
Congenial wrapper 
To receive in jts foul breast the corpse of a pauper— 
A pauper |* 
W, Jerpay, 





SAMUEL BOYSE. 
AUTHOR oF “DEITY,” A POEM, 

Many readers must remember Lord Macaulay’s descrip- 
tion of the “Grub Street Authors,” at the beginning of 
last century. Often profligate, and generally improvi- 
dent, it was impossible to do them good, as they dis- 
arranged the order of every decent house into which the 
kindness of its owner received them. Many of them 
frequented St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, where Cave 
the bookseller had established the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” to which they contributed for a very pittance. 
Among them, though not of them, was poor and 
virtuous Johnson, starving on fourpence a day, signing 
himself Jmpransus, and so unpresentable that a plate of 
victuals was handed to him behind a screen. There was 
Savage, who was tried for murder at the Old Bailey, 
and condemned to the gallows, from which he was saved 
only by the generous intercession of the Countess of 
Hertford, who pleaded with Queen Caroline successfully, 
by showing the unearthly malignity of Savage’s mother 
against her own son. Between Johnson and Savage 
there were men of varied shades of character; and 
strangely diversified is the record of the lives and deaths 
of the unhappy fraternity. 

Among these there was one Samuel Boyse, a poet, of 
whose life and death some particulars may be usefully 
recalled. He was the son of an English dissenting 
minister settled in Dublin, Here he was born, in 1708, 
and educated at a private school. At eighteen he 
was sent to Glasgow, and, before he had completed 
his nineteenth year, married the daughter of a trades- 
man there. His father, for a considerable time, sup- 
ported his foolish extravagance, which his wife, who 
was dissolute and vicious, rendered still more burden- 
some. This resource failing, he went to Edinburgh, 
where his poetical abilities procured him many friends, 
particularly the Countess of Eglinton and Lord Stormont, 
who assisted him in his exigencies, and were disposed 
to continue their bounty; but Boyse’s character and 
deportment repelled kindness, His talents were great; 
he had a genius for poetry, for painting, and music; 





* The critical reader will please to remark that the last rhyme is wil- 
fully a bad one, in order to give a point to the finale 3; for who would take 
the trouble to look out a proper rhyme to “ pauper’? 
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yet it was so obscured by a mean and sordid temper, 
that many knew him intimately without discovering his 
abilities. His chosen acquaintances were such as would 
not serve him. He was intoxicated whenever he had 
the means, and he sought the company of worthless 
associates, 

The contempt he drew on himself at Edinburgh 
made him resolve on quitting it for London, whither 
the Duchess of Gordon and other patrons gave him very 
valuable recommendatory letters. But he slighted them, 
and preferred subsisting by precarious work with his 
pen, eked out by charitable donations. In the year 
1740 he was in want of necessary apparel,* and, having 
pawned whatever he could exist without, was confined 
by his indigence to a bed which had no sheets. Here, 
to procure food, he wrote, his posture sitting up in 
bed, his only covering a blanket, in which a hole was 
made to admit of the employment of his arm. In 1742, 
while in a spunging-house, he was driven to solicit Cave 
for some temporary relief, and, to procure it, wrote an 
inscription in doggrel Latin rhyme for St. Lazarus’s 
Cave, signed Alczus, and dated from the debtors’ 
gehenna, vulgo, a spunging-house. 

A second letter to Mr, Cave ran thus:—*Sir, I 
wrote you, yesterday, an account of my unhappy case. 
I am every moment threatened to be turned out here, 
because I have no money to pay for my bed two nights 
past, which is usually paid beforehand; and I am loath 
to go into the Counter till I see if my affair can possibly 
be made up. I hope, therefore, you will have the 
humanity to send me half-a-guinea for support till I 
can finish your papers in my hands, The ‘ Ode on the 
British Nation’ I hope to have done to-day, and want 
a proof-copy of that part of ‘Stowe’ you design for the 
present magazine, that it may be improved as far as pos- 
sible from your assistance. Your papers are but ill 
transcribed. I humbly entreat your answer, having not 
tasted anything since Tuesday evening I came here, 
and my coat will be taken off my back for the charge of 
the bed; so that I must go into prison naked, which is 
too shocking for me to think of—I am, with sincere 
regard, Sir, your unfortunate humble servant, S. Boys. 
—Crown Coffee House, Grocers’ Alley, Peultry, July 21, 
1742,” 

The following document shows the result of the appli- 
cation :—“ Received of Mr. Cave the sum of half-a-guinea, 
by me, in confinement, S, Boyss,” 

The miseries of his confinement did not teach him 
discretion. He was released, but his wants were little 
abated. He seems to have borne a disreputable cha- 
racter; and Hawkins, in a foot-note in his “ Life of 
Dr. Johnson,” mentions some of the shifts to which he 
had recourse in his extremities. He was afterwards 
engaged, at a very low rate, in the compilation of a his- 
torical view of the transactions of Europe, from 1739 to 
1745, by Mr. Henry, of Reading, at which place his wife 
died. 

On his return to London, after leaving Reading, he 
was more decent in his dress and behaviour, and was 
less in the company of his former associates. Gradually 
he disappears from the literary records of the time. The 
substance of what is commonly known of him is thus 
stated in “Maunder’s Treasury of Biography” :— 
“ Samuel Boyse, a clever but eccentric and dissipated 
English writer, author of ‘The Deity’ and other poems, 





* This seems to have been no unwonted predicament with him ; for in 
Boswell’s ‘‘ Life of Johnson” we read of his having pawned his clothes, 
which were redeemed by a sixpenny subscription from his acquaint- 
ances, “at a time,’”’ says Johnson, ‘‘ when to me sixpence was a serious 
consideration,” 
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and of various contributions to periodical works. His 
bad habits rendered all efforts to serve him unavailing, 
and he died in great misery and poverty in 1749.”* 

Sir John Hawkins gives the same date for his death, add- 
ing that he was buried as a pauper in Shoe Lane. This 
was not, however, the end of poor Boyse. His altered 
dress and conduct, and his disappearance from his old 
haunts and companionships, seem to have been caused by 
a change little understood by those who had known him in 
his earlier days. The composition of his poem on “The 
Deity” seems to have been connected, either as cause or 
effect, with new thoughts and new feelings. In the days 
of his distress and declining health, Divine grace had 
been dealing with him, to turn him from darkness to 
light. From the published correspondence of the pious 
James Hervey, author of the “ Meditations,” we. learn 
that in August 1747 Boyse visited him at Weston Favel. 
It would be deeply interesting te know how he acquired 
a taste for converse which he once despised, and through 
what means he obtained introduction to Hervey. We 
fear the circumstances are unknown, but in the follow- 
ing letter Hervey refers to his visit :—“ Dear Sir,— 
After my thanks for what passed in yesterday’s inter- 
view, give me leave to add my acknowledgments for the 
perusal of your poem entitled ‘The Deity.’ It is a 
noble piece, quite poetical, truly evangelical, and admi- 
rably fitted to alarm and comfort the heart, to delight 
and improve the reader. I must desire to read it again. 
I visited the poor condemned malefactor, found him an 
ignorant person ; aimed chiefly at these two grand points : 
to convince him of the heinousness of his sin, and to show 
him the all-sufficiency of the Saviour to obtain pardon 
here for the very vilest of offenders. To preach and 
teach Jesus Christ is our office; to make the doctrine 
effectual, God’s prerogative. Nothing more occurs, but 
that I am, etc.” 

Mr. Hervey seems not to have lost sight of Boyse, 
for in June 1756, nine years after that visit, and seven 
after his supposed death, we find the good man thus 
writing to a correspondent:—“TI here enclose Mr. 
Boyse’s letter tome. Iam very sorry to hear he is so 
ill, as there is little probability of expecting anything 
further from his masterly pen. I really think his little 
poem, entitled ‘Deity’ (in which he is not unmindful 
of the great Redeemer), is as useful and fine a piece of 
poetry as most in the English language. I so much 
admire it, that I have, insensibly as it were, got it by 
heart. God grant that it may be influential on every 
reader.” 

Mr. Boyse’s Letter to Mr. Hervey. - 

“Reverend and dear Sir,—For your tender admo- 
nitions and excellent advice I am truly indebted to you, 
as they discover a generous and compassionate concern 
for my better part. I bless God I have reason to hope 
that great work is not to do; for, of all the marks of in- 
fatuation I know amongst men, there ean be none: equal 
to that of trusting to a death-bed repentance. I do not 
pretend to vindicate my own conduct, nor can I ever 
forget the very Christian sense of my condition and mis- 
fortunes which (nothwithstanding all my misbehaviour) 
you have so pathetically expressed. The follies of my 
youth have furnished a plentiful harvest of reflection for 
my latter years. As I have been now for a long time 
in a manner buried from the world, so it has been my 











* The fullest memoir of Boyse that we have met with is in the 
* Biographia Hibernica,” by Richard Ryan (1821). Several accounts 
are here given of the mode of his death, but so various that nothing 
authentic seems to be known by the narrators. Mr, Ryan quotes aletter 
from him to Dr. Birch (from the Birch M88., 4901, in the British Museum), 
referring to some of his literary projects, a 
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endeavour to spend that time in lamenting my past 
errors, and in pursuing a course of life void of offence 
towards God and man. I have learned to trust in God 
as my only portion, to bless him for his fatherly correc- 
tions, which have been much gentler than my demerit, 
and by which I have been taught to know him and my- 
self, his infinite mercy and goodness, my own ingrati- 
tude and unworthiness, so that I may truly say, with the 
returning prodigal, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
Heaven, and against thee, and am not worthy to be 
called thy son.’ 

“ My health is in a very precarious state, and the 
greatest hopes of recovery I have (which are very small) 
arise from warm weather and the country air. I thank 
God I am absolutely resigned to his holy and blessed 
will. I have seen enough of the vanity and folly of 
earthly things, and how insufficient they are to satisfy 
the desires of an immortal soul. I am sensible of my 
own wretchedness and nothingness, and that my only 
hope of salvation is through that blessed Redeemer who 
died to save lost sinners. This is my rock of hope 
against an approaching eternity. 

“ May you long, sir, taste those true and unfading 
pleasures which attend the practice of religion and virtue, 
and may you, by your shining example, be a means of 
turning many to righteousness. This is the sincere 
and ever-grateful wish of your most obliged and faithful 
servant, S. Boys.” 

A foot-note informs us that he died soon after writing 
this letter. 

The unexpected discovery of this reference to Boyse 
in Hervey’s letters has given us great pleasure. If his 
early career teaches the lesson that “ the way of trans- 
gressors is hard,” his later life illustrated the power of 
divine grace. “ Him that cometh unto Me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” 

Our readers may like to see some brief specimens of 
a poem which Hervey praised sp highly, and which once 
was spoken of by many with commendation. Pope said 
there were lines in it which he should not have been 
ashamed to have written; and Fielding, in his “Tom 
Jones,” after extracting a few lines, adds that they are 
taken from “a very noble poem called ‘The Deity,’ pub- 
lished about nine years ago (1739), and long since buried 
in oblivion ; a proof that good books, no more than good 
men, do always survive the bad.” It is divided into 
eleven. books, severally headed, 1, Eternity; 2, Unity; 
3, Spirituality; 4, Omnipresence; 5, Immutability; 6, 
Omnipotence; 7, Wisdom; 8. Providence; 9, Good- 
ness; 10, Rectitude; and, 11, Glory of the Deity. 


INTRODUCTION. 
From earth’s low prospects and deceitful aims, 
From wealth’s allurements and ambition’s dreams, 
The lover’s raptwres and the hero’s views— 
All the false joys mistaken man pursues, 
The schemes of science, the delights of wine, 
Or the more pleasing follies of the Nine, 
Recall, fond bard, thy long enchanted sight, 
Deluded with the visionary light! 
A nobler theme demands thy sacred song, 
A theme beyond or man’s or angel’s tongue! 
But oh, alas! unhallowed and profane, 
How shalt thou dare to raise the heavenly strain? 
Do Thou who from the altar’s living fire 
Isaiah’s tuneful lips didst once inspire, 
Come to my aid, celestial Wisdom, come, 
From my dark mind dispel the doubtful gloom ; 
My passions still, my purer breast inflame, 
To sing that God from whom existence came ; 
Till heaven and nature in the concert join, 
And own the Author of their birth divine. 


Evixnity. 
Tu Him from whom existence boundless flows 
Let humble faith its sacred trust repose, 
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Assured, on his eternity depend, 

Eternal Father and Eternal Friend, 
Within that mystic circle safety seek, 

No time can lessen and no force can break, 
And lost in adoration breathe his praise, 
High Rock of Ages, ancient Heir of Days! 


SPreitvaity. 


O say, celestial muse, whose purer birth 
Disdains the low material ties of earth, 
By what bright images shall be definéd 
The mystic nature of th’ Eternal Mind ? 
Or how shall thought the dazzling height explore, 
When - that — can, is to — ? 
* * 

From ihe ml to spirit still aaa 
Through spirit still rejoicing higher tend, 
Pursue, on knowledge bent, the pathless road, 
Pierce through infinitude in quest of God, 
Still from thy search the centre still shall fly, 
Approaching still, thou never shalt come nigh! 
So its bright orb th’ aspiring flame would join, 
But the vast distance mocks the fond design, 

& * * * o 
Here paint, fair muse, the worship God requires, 
The soul inflamed with chaste and holy fires, 
Where love celestial warms the happy breast; 
And from sincerity the thought’s expressed, 
Where genuine piety and truth refined 
Reconsecrate the temple of the mind ; 
With grateful flames the living altars glow, 
And God descends to visit man below ! 


OMNIPRESENCE, 


Through the immeasurable tracts of space, 
Go, muse divine, and present Godhead trace ; 
See where by place, uncircumscribed as time, 
He reigns extended and he shines sublime, 
Shouldst thou above the heaven of heavens ascend, 
Couldst thou below the depths of depths descond ; 
Could thy fond flight beyond the starry sphere 
The radiant morning’s lucid pinions bear, 
There should his brighter presence shine confessed, 
There his Almighty arm thy course arrest! 
Couldst thou the thickest veil of night assume, 
Or think to hide thee in the central gloom, 
Yet there, all patent to his piercing sight, 
Darkness itself would kindle into light. 
Not the black mansions of the silent grave, 
Nor darker hell from his perception save; 
What power, alas, thy footsteps can convey 
Beyond tho reach of omnipresent day ! 
In his wide grasp and comprehensive eye, 
Immediate, worlds on worlds unnumbered lie; 
Systems inclosed in his perception roll, 
Whose all-infinite mind directs the whole; 
Lodged in his grasp, their certain ways they know, 
Placed in that sight from whence can nothing go, 
On earth his footstool fixed, in heaven his seat, 
Inthroned he dictates and his word is fate, 

> MS ” * * 
Nor want his shining images below, 
In streams that murmur or in winds that blow ; 
His spirit broods along the boundless flood, 
Smiles in the plain and whispers in the wood, 
Warms in the genial sun’s enlivening ray, 
— in the air and —— day! 

* 

Nor vies he eatly the misterial whol; 
But pierces thought and penetrates the soul. 
Ere from the lips the vocal accents part, 
Or the faint purpose dawns within the heart, 
His steady eye the mental birth perceives, 
Ere yet to us the new idea lives ; 
Knows what we say ere yet the words proceed, 
And ere we form th’ intention, marks the deed ! 


IMMUTABILITY, 
If God, like man, his purpose could renew, 
His laws could vary or his plans undo, 
Desponding faith would droop its cheerless wing, 
Religion deaden to a lifeless thing. 
Where could we, rational, repose our trust 
But in a power immutable as just P 


Till sounds the hour when He who rules the skies 
Shall bid the curtain of omniscience rise ; 

Shall dissipate the mists that veil our sight, 

And show his creatures all his ways are right; 
Then, when astonished Nature feels its fate, 

And fettered Time shall know his latest date; 
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When earth shall in the mighty blaze expire, 
Heaven melt with heat and wcrlds dissolve in fire, 
The universal system shrink away, 

And ceasing orbs confess th’ almighty sway, 
Immortal He, amidst the wreck secure, 

Shall sit exalted, permanently pure ; 

As in the sacred bush aliall shitio the same; 

And from the ruin raise a fairer frame! 


OMNIPOTENOE, 
What hand, almighty Architect, but thine 
Could give the model of this vast design P 
What hand but thine adjust th’ amazing whole, 
And bid consenting systems beauteous roll? 


Wispom. 
Oh gracious God, omnipotent and wise, 
Unerring Head and Ruler of the skies, 
All-condescending, to my feeble heart 
The beams of thy celestial light impart ; 
I seek not sordid wealth or glittering power, 
Oh grant me wisdom, and I ask no moré, 


PROVIDENCE. 
Almighty Cans6! ’tis thy preserving cre 
That keeps thy works for ever frésh and fair ; 
The stin, from thy superior radiance bright; 
Eternal sheds his delegated light, 
Lends to his sister orb inferior day, 
And paints the silver moon’s alternate ray. 


When raging winds the blackened deeps deform, 
Thy spirit rides commissioned in the storm, 
Bids at thy will the darkening tempest cease, 
While 7 calm +. on its — face. 

* 
Mennwhile, thou aites Intelligence sane, 
Sovereign director of the mighty frame, 
Whose watchful hand and all-observing ken 
Fashions the hearts and views the ways of men, 
Whether thy hand the plenteous table spread, 
Or measure sparingly the daily bread, 
Whether or wealth or honours gild the scene, 
Or wants deform and wasting anguish stain, 
On thee let truth and virtue firm rely, 
Blessed in the care of thy approving eye! 
Know that thy Providence, their constant friend, 
Through life shall guard them and in death attend 3 
With everlasting arms their cause embrace, 
And es the — of ted with ae 


Siete their ane bn them hs thy was 
Thy laws to follow and thy steps to trace ; 
Thy bright example to thy doctrine join, 

And by their morals prove their faith divine, 


Goopngss, 

But, wouldst thou view the rays of goodness join 
In one strong point of radiance all divine, 
Behold, celestial muse, yon eastern light ; 
To Bethlehem’s plain, adoring, bend thy sight, 
Hoar the glad message to the shepherds given— 
** Goodwill on earth to man, and peace in heaven,’” 

* + 


> * e 
Redemption, oh thou beauteous mystic plan, 
Thou salutary source of life to man! 

What tongue can speak thy compréhéiisive Brace? 
What thought thy depths tinfathomable traca P 
When lost in sin our rtiihed nattire lay; 

When awful Justice claimed her righteoas pay; 
Sée thé mild Saviour bend his pitying eye, 

And atop thé lightning, ” pr — to fly; 

* 4 
Oh blest eh a from thy onin throne; 
Where saints and angels sing thy triumphs won, 
From that exalted height of bliss supreme, 

Look down on those who béar thy sacred namé: 


ReoriTupE, 
Tis in that awful, all-disclosing day; 
When high Omniscience shall her books display; 
When Justice shall present her strict account, 
While Conscience shall attest the due amount, 
That all who feel, condemned, the dreadful rod, 
Shall own that righteous are the ways of God. 
Oh then, while penitence can fate disarm, 
While lingering Justice yet withholds its arm, 
While heaverily Patiencé grants the precious time, 
Let thé lost sinner think him of his crime; 
Immediate to the seat of mercy hie; 
Nor wait to-morrov, lest to-night he die, 
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EXAMINER OF Piays.—The Examiner of Plays has the task of 
reading every dramatic work before it is brought out, and con- 
sidering whether it is fit to be licensed for performance. In 
the last fourteen years he has read through 2816 plays of one 
kind or another, and he was able to recommend to the Lord 
Chamberlain to license 2797 of them; of the other nineteen he 
had advised the prohibition, holding them to be objectionable 
on religious, moral, or political grounds. In his examination 
recently before the Commons Select Committee on Theatrical 
Licenses, Mr, Donne stated that there has been a very remark- 
able improvement in plays within the last ten years; he has 
only rejected three in the last five years, and he has much less 
frequently to strike out passages than formerly from plays 
which he passes, The excisions in the whole course of one year 
would hardly cover a sheet of paper. Religions allusions and 
profane oaths he strikes out both as a matter of morality and 
asa matter of taste; but religious subjects are not entirely 
interdicted. As instances of the plays prohibited may be men- 
tioned—in 1858 “ The Bloodspot” at the Queen’s, and “ The 
Discarded Son ; or, the Gambler’s Progress,” at the Victoria; in 
1859, “Le Torreador” and “Dame aux Camellias” were pro- 
hibited at the St. James’s ; and in 1860 the Examiner of Plays 
gavenoticetothe manager of the St. James’s that three plays on 
his programme—viz., “ Demi-monde,” ‘“La Seconde Jeunesse,” 
and “Le Pére Prodigue”—‘‘ were unsuited to the English stage,” 
and they were accordingly withdrawn without examination. In 
1861 the “ Money-lender,” founded on Murray and Roberts’s 
tragedy, was prohibited at the Standard; and in 1862, at the 
Marylebone, the “ Gipsy of Edgware; or, the Crime in Gill’s Hill 
Lane” (the murder by Thurtell). In 1863 and 1864 the Ex- 
aminer issued no veto. In 1865 “ The Last Slave’ (Federals 
and Confederates) was prohibited at the Adelphi, Liverpool. 
* Jack Sheppard” was stopped in 1859, after having been acted 
for some time. It must, however, be affirmed that many 
plays areinjurious to public morality, though not so offensive 
in plot or gross in language as to come under the Examiner’s 
interdict. The moral evils of the theatre are too deep and 
inwoven to be removed by the scissors of a “ Licenser.” 


Tue Inpus.—The actual course of the river, measured on the 
map, is about 540 miles, and the surface slope during the inun- 
dation amounts to 478 feet, or about 57 inches per mile. The 
soil consists entirely of a very fine silicious deposit, mixed with 
a variable proportion of argillaceous matter and with much 
mica, Such is the uniform fineness of the soil that it is impos- 
sible to find a grain of sand in the plains as large as a pin’s 
head. The Indus, like other tropical rivers, is subject to annual 
inundation, the extent of which has been carefully registered for 
many years, both at Sukkur and at Kotree. At the former 
place the rise from the low season level amounts to from 13 to 
15 feet, while at Kotree, though lower down the river, the rise 
is generally about two feet more. Theamount of silt contained 
in the river water is remarkably great. From a series of care- 
ful observations made at Sukkur and Kotree, it has been ascer- 
tained that at the height of the inundation the solid matter in 
the water amounted to about 43°6 parts in ten thousand by 
weight, and at the end of December to17 parts. The discharge 
of the river at the former period is about 380,000 cubic feet per 
second, and at the latter about 68,000. Assuming a mean dis- 
charge of 200,000 cubic feet, and that the solid matter amounts 
to 25 parts in ten thousand, there would be 217} million cubic 
yards of solid matter carried to sea in a year, sufficient to cover 
seventy square miles with deposit one yard in thickness.— 
Colonel Tremenheere, C.B. 

EARTH-CLOSETS versus WaATER-cLOSETS.—The refuse in no 
way differs either in odour or appearance from common earth, 
and the business of clearing every house in London from the 
whole of its refuse material, that of the earth-closets and the 
dust-bin included, would be completed in the three hours 
between six and nine a.m, One cart would suffice for about 
three or four streets.—Dr, Hawksley, 

Post-OrricE DEPARTMENT OF THE UNITED SrTatTEs.—The 
revenues of the department for the year ending June 30, 1866, 
were 14,386,986 dollars, and the expenditures 15,352,079 dol- 
lars, showing an excess of the latter of 965,098 dollars. In- 
cluding the standing appropriation of 700,000 dollars for free 
mail matter, as a legitimate portion of the revenues yet remain- 
ing unexpended, the actual deficiency for the year was only 
265,098 dollars, The decrease of revenue, compared with the 





previous year, was one and one-fifth per cent., and the increase 
of expenditures, owing principally to the enlargement of the 
mail service in the South, was 12 percent, On the 30th of 
June last there were in operation 6930 mail routes, with an 
aggregate length of 180,921 miles, an annual aggregate trans- 
portation of 71,837,914 miles, and an aggregate annual cost, 
including all expenditures, of 8,410,184 dollars, The length of 
the railroad routes is 32,092 miles, and the annual transporta- 
tion 30,609,467 miles. The length of steamboat routes is 
14,346 miles, and the annual transportation 3,411,962 miles, 
The mail service is rapidly increasing throughout the whole 
country, and its steady extension in the Southern States indi- 
cates their constantly improving condition, The growing 
importance of the foreign service also merits attention. The 
Post-office Department of Great Britain and our own have 
agreed upon a preliminary basis for a new postal convention,— 
American Postmaster-General’s Report, 


LAROCHEJAQUELIN.—Henri du Vergier, the Marquis de 
Larochejaquelin, who died in the early part of this year, was 
the son of the heroine of La Vendée by her second marriage, 
and nephew of Henri Larochejaquelin, the leader of the 
Royalists in 1793. The first husband of Madame de Laro¢he- 
jaquelin was the Marquis de Lescur, also an intrepid Vendean 
leader. Louis, the father of the late Marquis, refused to serve 
under the empire of the first Napoleon, and raised the white 
flag of the Bourbons after the return from Elba. The insnur- 
rection was soon put down, and the Marquis lost his life only 
a few days before Waterloo. The twice-widowed Madame 
Larochejaquelin, whose “Memoirs” made her well-known 
through Europe, retired to Orleans after the second Restora- 
tion, and died there in 1857. The late Marquis gradually gave 
his adherence to the régime of Napoleon, following the example 
of another old Legitimist peer, the Marquis de Pastoret, They 
were both gazetted as senators on the same day. A story 
was current at the time that when the latter tried to appease 
or console his mother, who was afflicted at the step taken by 
her son, by pleading the example of M. de Pastoret, the vener- 
able lady replied, “Alas! Pastoret at least waited till his 
mother was dead !” 


Aurtuorgss oF “My Moruer,”—On the 20th of January, 
died, at Nottingham, in her 85th year, the widow of the late 
Rev. Joseph Gilbert, better known in literature as Ann Taylor 
of Ongar. Her sister Jane shared with her the authorship of 
a very celebrated little work, older than the century in which 
it still lives, “Original Poems for Infant Minds,” This work 
was among the first on which Anne Taylor was engaged, and 
her last labour was devoted to the emendation of a verse in 
the most popular poem of the whole collection, ‘‘ My Mother.” 
Anne Taylor married, in 1813, the Rev. Joseph Gilbert, author 
of “The Christian Atonement; its Basis, Nature, and Bear- 
ings.” Mrs. Gilbert’s son Josiah is, with Mr. W. Churchill, the 
author of the work on the Dolomite Mountains, of which we 
had recently to speak with much commendation, Another 
son, Dr. Henry Gilbert, is known by a work on “Agricultural 
Chemistry;” and her nephew, the Rev. Isaac Taylor, has taken 
literary rank by his “ Words and Places.”—Athenewm, 


MepicaL ATTENDANCE FOR MEMBERS OF FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, 
—The usual rate per member is 4d. a month, or 4s, a year, 
payable in advance. See Mr. Tidd Pratt’s ‘* Suggestions” in 
the appendix to his last report, p. 55, a, Y. 8 


ConcentrateD Wort.—A patent has been taken out to ex: 
tract from malt and hops all the constituents which are essen- 
tial for the production of beer, and by the evaporation of the 
water to reduce the extract to a solid form. The extract, when 
thus reduced, is exported in hermetically-sealed tin cases to 
various parts of the world, but especially to India and the 
remote colonies, thus effecting a large saving in the matter of 
freightage. A sample of each shipment of the “ concentrated 
wort” is sent to the laboratory of the Inland Revenue, for the 
assessment of the amount of drawback of the malt duty to 
which it is entitled, 


Museum at Betunat GrrEn.—The iron buildings forming 
the original South Kensington Museum, commonly cal 
“the Brompton Boilers,” are to be removed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Victoria Park, and to contain objects for the 
instruction and amusement of the inhabitants of East London. 








